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sometimes feasible to make a detour and so avoid rain
if it is not too extensive. For instance, if the weather
were hopeless over the Dead Sea, the pilot might be able
to work his way through by skirting the north end of the
sea via Jerusalem. But on the route between Ziza and
Ramadi it was not possible to leave the track; so if the
clouds came right down the only thing was to land by the
track if the ground was good, or else to turn back, fly
along the track and land at the landing ground before. A
halt had then to be called until the weather again became
possible for the aeroplane to proceed. Such halts for
weather were seldom necessary.

The hot-weather up and down currents or "dunts,"
as they were called in flying jargon, were not a factor
seriously to be reckoned with unless the aeroplane were
being taken off a high aerodrome when fully loaded,
or when it was necessary to pass over some high hills.
Under these circumstances the aeroplane might be nearly
at its "ceiling," that is to say, it had practically no margin
of power for further climb. When taking off at Ziza, even
before the air had become very warm, it was with Vernons
sometimes quite difficult to rise for the first few hundred
feet The pilot usually cruised about in the hope of
finding an up current. These have been known to be
located by watching the flight of large birds such as kites.
If they were seen soaring upwards without moving their
wings, the pilot might be certain that they were, with the
instinct that these birds must surely have, making use of
an up current. One of the Air Mail pilots invented a
useful instrument called a "dunt indicator/' by which you
could tell fairly sensitively whether the aeroplane was
rising or falling* It was extremely simple, consisting of
*& empty 2-gallon petrol tin fixed behind the pilot's